6.     GENESIS  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY  IN  ILLINOIS. 

(By  PaulSelby.)! 


While  it  is  widely,  if  not  universally,  known  that  the  impelling 
motive  for  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party  was  the  passage, 
in  May,  1854,  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  reijealing  the  Missouri 
Compromise  excluding  slavery  from  territory  north  of  36  degrees  80 
minutes,  it  is  still  true  that,  even  before  this  act  was  consummated, 
but  in  anticiimtion  of  its  early  accomplishment,  a  strong  demand  had 
grown  up  among  conservative  men  in  most  of  the  Northern,  and  even 
in  some  of  the  Border  States,  for  the  organization  of  a  new  party 
based  on  opposition  to  the  further  extension  of  slavery  into  free  terri- 
tory, or  the  admission  into  the  Union  of  any  more  slave  States.  The 
movement  was  spontaneous — the  result  of  circumstances — and  was 
not  limited  to  either  of  the  existing  parties,  embracing  both  Whigs 
and  Democrats,  as  well  as  the  Free-Soilers  as  a  body.  Some  of  the 
advocates  of  a  new  party  organization  had  already  suggested  the 
adoption  of  the  name  '"Republican,"  and  we  have  the  authority'  of 
former  Vice  President  Henry  Wilson,  in  his  "History  of  the  Rise 
and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power."'  for  the  statement  that,  on  the  night 
following  the  final  passage  of  the  Kansas- Nebraska  Act,  a  meeting  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  who  had  opposed  that 
measure  indorsed  the  proposition  looking  to  such  an  organization. 

In  Illinois  this  movement  took  the  form  of  a  call  for  a  mass  con- 
vention of  the  opponents  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
to  be  held  during  the  week  of  the  State  Fair  in  Springfield  in  Octo- 
ber, 1854.  The  formal  issue  of  this  call  was  preceded,  however,  by 
local  conventions  of  a  similar  character  in  nearly  all  the  counties  in 
the  northern,  and  in  some  of  the  central  and  southern  portions  of  the 
State,  some  of  the  most  notable  of  these — because  the  earliest  as  well 
as  the  most  emphatic  in  their  utterances  on  the  question  at  issue — 
being  those  held  in  the  counties  of  Stephenson,  Livingston,  LaSalle, 
Kane,  McHenry,  Winnebago  and  others  in  those  sections  of  the 
State.  In  the  absence  of  previous  organizations,  these  were  gener- 
ally what  would  be  called  "mass  meetings"  composed  of  self-appoint- 
ed delegates — or  persons  acting  on  their  own  Abolition — and  while  they 
differed  somewhat  in  the  character  of  the  resolutions  adopted,  they 

1  This  paper  was  read  by  the  author  at  a  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Republican  Editorial  Asso- 
ciation, at  Decatur,  Illinois,  September  14,1904. 


were  universally  agreed  in  their  opposition  to  slavery  extension  and 
in  their  advocacy  of  a  new  party  organization,  some  of  them  even 
adopting  the  name  Republican.  These  were  followed  by  conventions 
of  a  more  formal  character  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for 
Congress  in  the  three  northern  districts  of  the  State — that  for  the 
First  District  being  held  at  Rockford  on  August  l^>th  and  putting  in 
nomination  Elihu  B.  Washburne;  the  convention  for  the  second 
(then  the  Chicago)  District,  held  at  Aurora,  September  20th,  naming  as 
its  candidate,  James  H.  Woodworth,  while  in  the  convention  held  at 
Bloomington  for  the  third  District,  Jesse  O.  Norton  received  the 
nomination  after  a  bitter  struggle  lasting  one  whole  day  and  far  into 
the  following  night.i  In  the  Alton  and  Belleville  District  Lyman 
Trumbull  was  nominated  and  elected  as  an  avowed  Anti-Nebraska 
Democrat;  but  before  taking  his  seat,  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  by  the  Legislature  of  1855.  In  the  other  Congressional 
Districts  of  the  State,  the  nominations  were  made  on  the  old  party 
lines,  the  regular  Democratic  candidates  being  successful.  The  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  Second  District  Convention  at  Aurora,  already 
alluded  to,  cut  a  unique  figure  in  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  four 
years  later,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  later  on. 

During  the  campaign  of  this  year  the  State  was  visited  by  such 
distinguished  anti  slavery  champions  as  Cassius  M.  Clay,  of  Ken- 
tucky, Salmon  P.  Chase  and  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  of  Ohio,  while  Ich- 
abod  Codding,  a  noted  anti-slavery  lecturer,  made  an  extensive  can- 
vass, speaking  in  many  counties.  A  noteworthy  incident  in  connec- 
tion with  Cassius  M.  Clay's  visit  to  SiDringfield,  where  he  had  an  ap- 
pointment to  speak  on  the  10th  of  July,  was  the  fact  that  he  was  re- 
fused, by  the  Democratic  officials  in  charge,  the  privilege  of  speaking 

1.  At  the  risk  of  anticipating  some  points  to  be  discussed  more  in  detail  farther  on,  but 
because  of  its  connection  with  the  Congressional  convention  at  Bloomington  just  alluded  to, 
I  here  quote  some  extracts  from  Capt.  J.  H.  Burnham's  "History  of  Bloomington  and  Normal" 
published  in  1879.  These  will  be  found  to  sustain  the  claim  made  in  this  paper,  that  the  move- 
ment for  the  organization  of  a  new  party,  based  on  opposition  to  the  farther  extension  of 
slavery,  had  been  actively  inaugurated  in  this  State,  as  it  had  been  in  several  other  Northern 
States,  in  18.54,  promptly  after  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act.  Mr. 
Burnham  says: 

"CJur  city  has  always  claimed  that  the  great  Republican  party  of  the  nation  had  its  birth  in 
Major's  Hall  in  1856.  At  the  risk  of  being  attacked  for  onr  audacity,  we  will  undertake  to  de- 
clare this  a  spurious  claim.  In  the  fall  of  1854.  the  opposition  to  the  Nebraska  bill  all  over  the 
country  fought  its  battles  under  different  names,  generally  as  the  Free-Soilers,  Anti-Nebraska 
Democrats,  the  Whig  or  American  party,  though  in  Massachusetts  the  Free-Soilers  and  Anti- 
Nebraska  Democrats  had  declared  themselves  to  be  Republicans." 

Then,  after  referring  to  the  progress  that  had  been  made  in  solidifying  the  opponents  of 
the  Nebraska  Act  into  a  party  organization,  as  shown  by  the  election  of  N.  H.  Banks  as  Speaker 
of  the  Congressional  House  of  Representatives  in  the  winter  of  18,^5-56,  as  well  as  the  actual 
steps  taken  to  organize  a  party  under  the  name  Republican  in  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania 
and  other  Northern  States,  Mr.  Burnham  takes  note  of  a  meeting  of  the  voters  of  McLean 
County  held  on  the  9th  of  September,  185t,  at  which  delegates  were  appointed  to  the  State 
Convention  to  be  held  at  Springheld  in  October  following.  While  adopting  the  generally 
accepted  statement  appearing  in  State  histories  as  to  the  strength  of  the  Springfield  Con- 
vention and  the  sentiments  of  those  composing  it.  Mr.  Burnham  does  it  justice  by  recognizing 
it,  if  not  "the  first  Republican  State  Convention,"  at  least  "historically  the  earlieston  record." 

While  it  is  gen-rally  acknowledged  that  Michigan  took  the  lead  in  formally  adopting  the 
name  Republican  at  a  State  Convention  held  at  Jackson  in  that  State,  on  July  6,  1854,  it  is  still 
true  that  the  same  sentiments  were  being  zealouslv  advocated  in  other  States,  especially 
Wisconsin,  Massachusetts  and  other  New  England  States. 

Coming  down  two  years  later.  Captain  Burnham  gives  a  concise  history  of  the  State  Con- 
vention appointed  by  a  conference  of  Republcan  editors  at  Decatur  on  February  22,  18,56,  and 
held  at  Bloomington  on  May  29th  following,  of  which,  after  describing  the  part  taken  in  it  by 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  its  far-reaching  results  to  the  State  and  the  Nation,  he  truly  says: 
"This  convention  thoroughly  organized  the  Republican  party  of  Illinois."  While  this  em- 
braces much  matter  of  interest,  it  relates  to  a  later  period  than  that  intended  to  lie  treated  in 
this  article,  of  which,  ho\\ever,  i.t  was  the  final  consummation. 


in  the  rotunda  of  the  old  State  House,  and  addressed  his  audience 
within  the  grounds  now  occupied  by  the  new  State  Capitol — proving 
the  occasion  on  which  these  grounds  were  dedicated  to  free  speech, 
and  first  occupied  by  the  Republican  party  to  whose  custody,  under  a 
5ort  of  preemption  right,  they  have  been  entrusted  by  the  people  of 
Illinois  almost  continuously  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

I  find  a  copy  of  the  call  for  the  proposed  convention  to  be  held 
during  the  State  Fair  at  Springfield  in  1854.  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made,  printed  in  the  "Free  West,"  of  Chicago,  of  the 
date  of  September  7,  1854,  which  read  as  follows: 

STATE    MASS    CONVEXXIOX. 

•A  Convention  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Illinois  opposed  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  to  further  extension  and  consolidation 
of  the  slave  power,  and  in  favor  of  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  .State  and 
National  Administrations  which  are  pledged  to  the  support  of  slavery,  will  be 
held  on  the  .5th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1854,  at  2  o'clock,  at  Spring-field,  for  the 
organization  of  a  party  which  shall  put  the  Government  upon  a  Republican 
tack,  and  to  secure  to  non-slaveholders  throughout  the  Union  their  just  and 
constitutional  weight  and  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  Nation. 

"Papers  throughout  the  State  please  copy.' 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  mentioned  tliat  the  ''Free  West'"  was  a 
weekly  paper  of  pronounced  anti-slavery  views,  printed  in  Chicago 
and  then  edited  by  Zebina  Eastman,  afterwards  American  Consul  at 
Bristol,  England,  by  appointment  of  President  Lincoln.  The  same 
paper,  in  an  editorial  paragraph  a  few  days  later,  referred  to  this 
meeting  as  "the  Republican  State  Convention."  The  call,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  "Free  West,"  is  substantially  correct,  except  that  the 
date  finally  chosen  for  the  meeting  of  the  convention  was  October  4 
— the  second  day  of  the  Fair — although  its  principal  business  was 
transacted  on  the  5th. 

la  the  absence  of  any  file  of  a  newspaper  which  then  supported 
the  movement,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  access  to  a  contem^Doraneous 
report  of  the  convention.  That  which  comes  nearest  meeting  this 
demand  I  find  in  the  columns  of  the  "Chicago  Daily  Democrat"  (a 
paper  opposed  to  the  movement  in  1854,  but  which,  two  years  later, 
was  in  hearty  accord  with  it),  printed  in  its  issue  of  November  2, 
1860,  foar  days  before  the  first  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Pres- 
idency. This  article,  which  bears  internal  evidence  of  having  been 
written  by  some  one  who  was  present  and  took  part  in  the  Spring- 
field Convention,  appears  under  the  title.  "History  of  the  Early  Or- 
ganization of  the  Republican  Party,"  and  is  alluded  to  in  an  editorial 
paragraph  in  another  part  of  the  same  issue,  as  relating  "the  circum- 
stances attending  the  birth  of  the  Republican  party."  Its  essential 
portions  are  quoted  as  follows: 

From  the  Chicago  Daily  Democrat,  November  2,  1860.) 
history  of  the  early  orgaxizatiox  of  the  republican  party. 
"The  first  Republican  State  Convention  in  Illinois  was  called  to  meet  at 
Springfield  on  the  4th  day  of  October,  18.54.  The  State  Fair  was  in  session  at 
that  time  in  Springfield,  and  it  was  thought  to  be  a  good  time  to  make  the' 
first  move  for  a  State  Republican  organization.  The  call  for  the  convention 
stated  that  it  would  be  held  at  the  State  House.      When  the  delegates  arrived 


in  Spring-field  they  found  that  so  timid  were  the  people  there,  that  they  had 
not  obtained  the  use  of  the  State  House  for  the  Convention,  nor  had  any  local 
notice  been  given  of  its  assembling.  However,  at  the  time  and  place  desig- 
nated, the  delegates  came  together."  [Among  those  present,  as  stated  by  the 
Democrat,  were  Owen  Lovejoy,  Ichabod  Codding,  A.  G.  Throop,  John  F. 
Farnsworth,  Tuthill  King  and  a  few  others.]  '"After  consultation  it  was  de- 
cided to  adjourn  until  the  next  da3^  and  to  get  out  some  hand  bills  announc- 
ing the  fact.  So  afraid  were  the  newspapers  of  Springfield  of  committing 
themselves  to  this  'abolition  movement.'  that  they  would  not  notice  the  fact, 
and  would  not  print  any  hand-bills  for  us.  The  writer  of  these  lines  was 
obliged  to  set  up  the  hand-bills  and  print  it  himself  in  a  job  office.  The  next 
day  the  Convention  again  met.  The  attendance  was  larger  and  an  organiza- 
tion was  effected.  Tuthill  King  called  the  Convention  to  order — A.  G.  Throop 
was  elected  Chairman  and  C.  C.  Flint.  Secretary.  The  following  Committee 
was  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  and  suggest  the  name  of  a  candidate  for 
State  Treasurer:  N.  C.  Geer.  of  Lake  County:  Joseph  T.  Morse,  of  Woodford; 
Erastus  Wright,  of  Sangamon:  Dr.  H.  K.  Jones,  of  Morgan:  Bronson  Murray, 
of  LaSalle:  S.  M.  Coe,  of  Whiteside;  T.  B.  Hurlbut,  of  Madison;  William  But- 
ler, of  Lee:  Jesse  Penrose,  of  Whiteside:  Dr.  Henry  Wing,  of  Madison. 

"During  the  absence  of  this  Committee,  the  Convention  was  addressed  by 
Mr.  Codding,  Mr.  Lovejoy  and  others.  The  following  extract  from  one  of  the 
speeciies  will  show  the  spirit  of  the  Convention: 

'•  'This  Convention  is  not  large — owing  to  the  unfavorable  circumstances 
already  mentioned  and  the  persevering  efforts  of  our  opponents  to  prevent  us 
from  obtaining  a  place  of  meeting;  but  it  is  the  little  stone  cut  out  of  the 
mountain  without  hands,  and  it  will  fill  the  whole  earth.  Let  us  trust  in 
God  and  God's  truth.  He  is  for  us:  who  can  be  against  us?  His  truth  is  what 
we  are  contending  for,  and  victory  will  crown  our  efforts.' 

"Mr.  Brown,  of  Alton,  also  addressed  the  Convention.  He  attacked  the 
Whig  party  of  the  State,  who  were  ready  for  a  compromise,  and  said:  'I  can 
consent  to  no  compromise  with  anything  so  abhorrent  as  slavery.  I  am  for 
no  compromise  with  slavery  in  any  shape.' 

The  Convention  at  this  point  took  a  recess  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the 
Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln  make  a  speech  in  reply  to  Judge  Douglas.  This  speech 
was  one  of  the  noblest  efforts  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  life,  and  advocated  the  truest 
and  boldest  anti-slavery  doctrine. 

"Upon  i-eassembling.  the  Convention  adopted  the  report  of  the"  Committee, 
one  of  the  resolutions  of  which  we  copy  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole: 

••  'Resolved,  that,  as  Freedom  is  National  and  Slavery  Sectional  and  Local, 
the  absence  of  all  law  upon  the  subject  of  Slavery  presumes  the  existence  of 
a  state  of  Freedom  alone.'' 

''Hon.  Owen  Lovejoy  nominated  John  E.  McClun,  of  McLean  county  as  the 
candidate  for  State  Treasurer.  Ichabod  Codding  seconded  the  nomination, 
and  it  was  made  unanimous. 

"The  following  State  Central  Committee  was  then  appointed  and  the  Con- 
vention adjourned: 

"David  J.  Baker,  of  Madison:  Major  N.  D.  Coy,  of  Knox:  N.  C.  Geer.  of 
Lake:  A.  G.  Throop,  of  Cook;  Judge  E.  S.  Leland.  of  LaSalle:  M.  L.  Dunlap, 
of  Cook,  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Sangamon:  H.  M.  Sheets,  of  Stephenson; 
Z.  Eastman,  of  Cook;  John  F.  Farnsworth,  of  Kane:  J.  B.  Fairbanks,  of  Mor- 
gan: Ichabod  Codding,  of  Chicago. 

"  Such  was  the  birth  of  the  Republican  party  of  Illinois.  Such  were  the 
men  who  set  the  ball  in  motion  which  is  now  rolling  forward  with  irresistible 
force.  Almost  without  exception  they  ai-e  men  who  loved  libertj^  for  itself 
and  not  for  office  They  were  the  founders,  and  they  have  been  the  pioneers 
and  fighting  men  of  the  party.  They  have  fought  its  battles,  won  its  victor- 
ies, and  have  brought  it  to  the  threshold  of  a  great  triumph.  And.  now, 
when  they  demand  that  principle  shall  not  be  sacrificed  to  a  mistaken  exped- 
iency— when  they  insist  that  the  doctrines  that  gave  life  and  strength  to  the 
Republican  party  in  its  infancy  shall  be  maintained  inviolate — they  are  de- 
nounced, and  abused  and  stigmatized  by  the  hangers-on  of  the  organization, 
as  insane  radicals,  and  as  men  wanting  to  hurt  the  party."' 


This  sttiteiiient  is  substantially  correct,  except  that  a  tempor- 
ary organization  was  effected  on  the  evening  of  tiie  4th  and  a  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions  appointed,  who  met  in  the  office  of  Erastus 
Wright,  the  same  evening,  and  reported  their  platform  the  next  morn- 
ing. This  platform  will  be  found  immediately  following  this  paper, 
and  is  here  published  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  that  period,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  proving  the  actual  position  of  those  taking  part  in  the 
convention.     (See  Appendix  B,  pp.  282-283.) 

As  was  the  custom  of  the  Democratic  press  and  speakers  of  the 
time,  the  leaders  in  this  movement  were  assailed  with  the  most  vitu- 
perative epithets  of  which  the  English  language  was  capable,  the 
most  common  title  given  to  the  new  party  being  "Abolitionists," 
'"Black  Republicans,''  and  ''Negro  worshipers,"  though  others  of  a 
much  viler  character  were  often  used.  Of  the  two  papeis  then  pub- 
lished in  Springtield,  neither  gave  an  accurate  report  of  the  Conven- 
tion, the  "State  Journal,"  which  still  adhered  to  the  Whig  party  dis- 
posing of  the  subject  in  a  paragraph  of  two  or  three  lines,  while  the 
"State  Register,"'  the  Democratic  organ,  eleven  days  later,  printed  a 
series  of  resolutions  of  a  radical  character, — among  other  things  de- 
manding the  repeal  oi  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia — as  the  platform  adopted  on  the 
5th  of  October.  These  resolutions  (to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made).  Senator  Douglas  quoted  in  his  first  debate  with  Lincoln 
at  Ottawa,  as  having  been  adopted  by  "the  first  mass  State  Convention 
ever  held  in  Illinois  by  the  Black  Republican  party,"  and  charged 
Lincoln  with  not  only  being  in  full  sympathy  with  its  jDlatform,  but 
with  having  assisted  to  make  it—  in  other  words,  that  he  was  pledged 
to  a  policy  of  absolute  abolitionism.  At  the  next  debate,  held  at  Free- 
port,  a  week  later,  the  true  history  of  the  resolutions  quoted  at  Ottawa 
was  brought  out.  showing  that  they  had  not  been  adopted  at  Spring- 
field, and  Douglas  was  placed  in  the  humiliating  predicament  of  being 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  been  misled  by  his  own  organ. 
The  fact  was,  that  the  platform  actually  adopted  at  Springfield 
contained  no  sentiment  more  radical  than  that  of  opposition  to 
the  further  extension  of  slavery,  and  made  no  declaration  in  favor  of 
repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  or  of  interference  with  the  institution 
where  it  already  existed  under  the  Constitution.  While  affirming 
that  slavery  could  exist  only  by  virtue  of  positive  law.  the  Springfield 
resolutions  not  only  expressed  the  most  friendly  and  fraternal  feeling 
toward  the  people  of  the  South,  and  conceded  to  them  "all  the  rights 
on  our  soil  included  in  the  sacred  compact  of  the  Constitution,"  but 
also  declared — 

•'That  we  recognize  no  antag-onism  of  national  interests  between  tis  atid  the 
citizens  of  the  Southern  States,  nor  do  we  entertain  any  feelings  of  hostility 
toward  them;  but  we  recognize  them  as  kindred  and  brethren  of  the  same 
national  family,  having  a  common  origin  and,wehope,  a  common  and  glorious 
destiny." 

Could  recognition  of  rights  under  the  coiistitution  and  disavowal 
of  sectional  hostility  have  gone  further? 

In  saying  that  "some  serious  errors  have  crept  into  what  purports 
to  be  the  history  of  this  period."  I  do  not  refer  to  those  of  a  mere 
partisan  character.     While  the  authors  of  our  State  histories,  in  some 


instances  at  least,  have,  no  doubt,  unintentionally  on  their  own  part 
been  led  into  these  errors  by  partisan  misstatements,  the  fact  that 
they  have  professed  to  deal  in  "true  history"  makes  their  errors  all 
the  more  serious  and  deserving  of  correction.  I  know  of  no  more 
conspicuous  example  of  this  sort  than  is  to  be  found  in  a  volume  under 
the  pretentious  title  of  "The  True  Abraham  Lincoln,"  in  which  the 
author — Mr.  William  Eleroy  Curtis — in  discussing  events  connected 
with  Mr.  Lincoln's  ijolitical  career  during  the  year  1854  (page  147), 
says : 

"He"  (Lincoln)  "was  still  further  embarrassed  by  the  unauthorized  and 
impertinent  act  of  a  small  g-roup  of  Abolitionists  who  met  in  Springfield  be- 
fore the  session  of  the  Legislatiire,  passed  resolutions  indorsing-  Lincoln  as 
their  candidate  for  the  Senate  and,  without  consulting-  him.  appointed  liim  a 
member  of  their  State  Central  Committee.  There  were  only  twenty-six  in  the 
assembly — earnest,  eager  men,  and  radical  in  their  views  — and,  although 
Lincoln's  policy  of  recognizing  the  constitutional  authority  for  slavery  was 
well  known  to  them,  they  admired  his  ability  and  the  able  fight  he  was 
making  against  the  extension  of  the  system  in  the  Territories.  He  was  not 
aware  that  his  name  appeared  in  the  list  of  the  abolitionist  committee  until 
several  weeks  after  the  convention  had  adjourned.  In  fact,  very  little  notice 
was  taken  of  its  meeting,  and  its  action  was  discovered  by  the  Democrats  be- 
fore it  was  known  to  the  Whigs.  Lincoln  immediately  wrote  a  letter  declin- 
ing to  serve,  and  saying  that  he  was  perplexed  to  understand  why  his  name 
was  used,  because  he  supposed  that  his  position  on  the  slaverjr  question  was 
not  at  all  satisfactory  to  their  party."'  l 

While  the  word  "Abolitionist''  no  longer  carries  w-ith  it  the  oppro- 
brinm  once  attached  to  it  in  the  estimation  of  a  large  class  of  the 
American  people,  its  meaning — whether  of  obloquy  or  honor— is  to  be 
judged  by  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  person  using  it.'  In  the  light 
of  this  principle  it  seems  to  have  been  Mr.  Curtis's  object  to  reflect 
upon  the  political  sentiments  of  the  members  of  the  convention  of 
1854.  as  well  as  upon  their  methods.  The  real  question  is,  was  the 
convention,  as  a  whole,  composed  of  a  "small  group  of  Abolitionists," 
and  were  they  guilty  of  an  "unauthorized  and  impertinent  act,"  justi- 
fying the  rebuke  which  our  author  assumes  to  administer?  As  lo  the 
first,  it  is  but  just  to  judge  of  the  convention  by  its  utterance  in  the 
platform  adopted — which,  as  shown  by  the  quotations  already  pre- 
sented, was  of  the  most  conservative  character—but  of  this  Mr.  Curtis 
takes  no  account  and  probably  knew  nothing.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
and  from  personal  knowledge,  T  feel  justified  in  saying  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  members — I  believe  a  majority — were  as  conservative 
in  reference  to  their  policy  for  checking  the  spread  of  slavery  as  was 
Mr.  Lincoln  himself. 


1.  The  conjecture  elsewhere  expressed  as  to  the  partisan  origin  of  the  estimate  accepted 
by  Mr.  Curtis  in  reference  to  the  number  of  those  present  and  participating  in  the  dehberations 
of  the  convention  is  supported,  if  not  actually  confirmed,  by  an  editorial  paragraph  printed  in 
the  Illinois  State  Register  of  October  6tii— the  day  after  the  adjournment  of  the  convention. 
Under  the  title,  "The  Black  Republican  Fizzle,"  that  paper  says:  "The  convention  of  the 
universal  fusion  party  was  holden  at  the  State  House  yesterday,  in  pursuance  of  lone:  and 
widely  spread  notice.  Twenty-six  men  and  one  boy  constituted  the  'Black  Republican"  con- 
cern." 'I  his  appeared  just  five  days  before  the  publication  by  the  same  paperof  the  fraudulent 
series  of  resolutions  referred  to,  and  taking  the  two  together,  with  the  attempted  witticism  in 
making  mention  of  "a  bey"  as  one  of  those  at^sisling  to  make  up  the  assemblage,  indicates 
clearly  enough  the  purpr  se  to  belittle  ttie  convention  wittiont  regard  to  fact*;,  as  well  as  to 
misrepresent  its  position  'I'he  niv  wonder  is  that  such  statements  should  be  accepted  by 
those  professing  to  deal  \\ith  actual  facts  as  true  history. 


Other  writers,  following  the  same  lead  as  Mr.  Curtis,  have  spoken 
of  the  convention  in  depreciatory  terms,  evidently  with  a  view  to  be- 
littling its  action.  With  but  one  exception,  however,  they  have 
spoken  without  personal  knowledge,  taking  their  cue  from  the  preju- 
diced misstatements  of  a  partisan  press,  the  result  of  which  was  to 
lead  Douglas  into  the  blnnder  of  charging  upon  Lincoln  and  the  con- 
vention responsibility  for  a  set  of  radical  resolutions  which  never 
passed  that  body.  Davidson  &  Stuve  and  Moses,  in  their  respective 
histories,  err  as  to  the  date  of  the  convention,  naming  October  8d 
instead  of  the  -Ith,  as  the  day  of  meeting.  For  the  reason  already 
mentioned,  of  the  prejudiced  sources  from  which  they  draw  their  in- 
formation, they  agree  as  to  the  general  composition  of  the  convention, 
the  one  speaking  of  it  as  "a  small  anti-Nebraska,  or  fusion,  mass 
convention,  which  assumed  the  name  Republican.''  while  the  other 
describes  it  as  ''managed'"  by  "extremists  .  .  .  — known  not  only  as 
opposed  to  slavery  but  as  Abolitionists."  It  has  remained  for  Mr. 
Curtis,  however,  to  go  several  degrees  further  and,  while  adopting 
one  of  the  most  opprobrious  political  epithets  of  the  time,  to  chaige 
the  convention  with  the  commission  of  an  "unauthorized  and  imper- 
tinent act''  in  indorsing  Mr.  Lincoln  as  their  candidate  for  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  "without  consulting  him,"  appointing  him  "a 
member  of  their  State  Central  Committee."  It  only  needs  that  this 
self-appointed  guardian  of  the  fame  of  the  "True  Abraham  Lincoln" 
should  have  added  to  his  outburst  a  few  such  epithets  as  "Black  Re- 
publican,"  "Negro- Worshiper"  or  "Miscegenationist,"  to  make  it 
read  like  a  belated  echo  from  one  of  the  most  vituperative  harangues 
of  some  champion  of  slavery  fifty  years  ago. 

The  only  writer  who  absolutely  agrees  with  Mr.  Curtis,  and  from 
whom  the  latter,  no  doubt,  has  drawn  a  large  share  of  his  inspiration, 
is  the  late  William  H.  Herndon,  who,  in  his  Life  of  Lincoln,  while 
avowing  himself  an  "Abolitionist"  and  "thoroughly  inoculated"  "with 
the  virus"  of  that  doctrine,  and  while  claiming  to  have  "been  in  con- 
ference all  the  day"  with  the  men  composing  the  convention,  whom 
he  describes  as  "Abolitionists,"  also  claims  to  have  acted  as  the 
special  guardian  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and,  by  inducing  him  to  leave  town 
"under  pretense  of  having  business  in  Tazewell  County,"  to 
have  protected  him  from  being  contaminated  by  contact  with  the 
convention.  In  this  Herndon  simply  seems  to  have  made  the  com- 
mon mistake  of  judging  others  by  himself — and  that,  too,  as  will  be 
shown  later  on,  without  reason  or  justification.  However  honest  his 
motives  and  devoted  his  friendship  to  Lincoln,  it  has  been  shown  that 
he  fell  into  a  number  of  grave  errors  in  regard  to  the  life  of  Lincoln, 
which  gave  that  noble  patriot's  most  intimate  friends  much  annoy- 
ance; and,  if  he  could  err  in  reference  to  a  man  whom  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  meet  daily  on  the  plane  of  a  business  partner,  how  much 
more  would  he  be  likely  to  err  in  assuming  to  represent  the  opinions 
of  others,  most  of  whom  he  met — if  at  all — only  on  this  occasion. 

Herndon  furnishes  no  estimate  of  the  numbers  in  attendance  on 
the  convention,  though  he  does  speak  of  himself  and  "many  others" 
as  having  "helped  to  swell  the  throng" — which  scarcely  agrees  with 


Curtis'  estimate,  taken  from  historians  already  quoted.  Undoubtedly 
the  fact  that  the  debate  in  progress  between  Douglas  and  his  suja- 
porters,  on  one  side,  and  Lincoln  and  Trumbull,  on  the  other,  monop- 
olized a  large  share  of  the  public  interest,  tended  to  lessen  the  attend- 
ance, yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  estimate  of  "only  twenty- 
six,"  may  have  been  based  upon  the  attendance  on  the  l3rst  day's 
meeting,  and  not  on  that  of  the  second  day.  The  late  Judge  Mark 
Bangs  of  Chicago,  who  was  a  delegate  from  Marshall  county,  and 
Bronson  Murray,  a  delegate  from  LaSalle  county  and  a-  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  have  expressed  to  me  the  opinion  that 
the  figures  given  grossly  underestimated  the  number  in  attendance 
on  the  day  when  the  principal  business  of  the  convention  was  trans- 
acted. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  on  being  formally  notified  by  Codding, 
as  Secretary  of  the  proposed  State  Central  Committee,  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  one  of  its  members,  declined  to  serve,  and,  while  declaring 
himself  "perplexed  some  to  understand  why  my  (his)  name  was  placed' 
on  that  committe,"  added: 

"I  was  not  consulted  on  the  subject,  nor  was  I  apprised  of  the  appointment 
until  I  discovered  it  two  or  three  weeks  afterward.  I  suppose  my  opposition 
to  the  principle  of  slavery  is  as  strong-  as  that  of  any  member  of  the  Repub- 
lican party;  but  I  have  also  supposed  that  the  extent  to  which  I  feel  author- 
ized to  carry  that  opposition,  practicallj%  was  not  at  all  satisfactory  to  that 
party.  The  leading-  men  who  organized  that  party  were  present  on  the  fourth 
of  October  at  the  discussi.m  between  Douglas  and  myself  at  Springfield,  and 
had  full  opportunity  to  not  misunderstand  my  position.  Do  I  misunderstand 
them  ? 

It  is  here  worthy  of  note  that  Mr.  Lincoln  here  recognized  the 
Republican  party  as  already  in  existence.  If  he  was  ignorant  of  his 
appointment  on  their  State  Central  Committee — and  we  have  his 
statement  that  he  was — Mr.  Herndon.  who  claims  to  have  known 
everything  that  was  going  on  in  the  convention,  had  failed  to  dis- 
charge his  duty  by  informing  him  of  the  fact.  It  is  true  that  many 
of  the  members  of  the  convention — probably  a  majority — had  been 
present  at  the  discussion  between  Douglas  and  Lincoln.  They  under- 
stood Lincoln's  position;  and  that  they  approved  it  was  shown  by 
their  action  on  the  second  day.  This  was  made  all  the  more  con- 
spicuous by  an  incident  occurring  on  the  floor  of  the  convention,  of 
which  I  have  a  vivid  recollection.  When  it  came  to  the  appointment 
of  a  State  Central  Committee,  some  one  raised  the  question  whether 
Lincoln  was  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  the  convention,  and  I  re- 
member it  was  Owen  Love  joy  who  responded  with  an  earnest  indorse- 
ment of  Lincoln's  position  on  the  slavery  question — showing  that  the. 
real  attitude  of  the  future  emancipator  of  a  race  was  understood,  how- 
ever much  he  may  then  have  misunderstood  the  actual  sentiments  of 
the  convention. 

It  is  clear  that  Lincoln  had  not.  at  the  time  he  responded  to  Cod- 
ding's  letter,  read  the  resolutions  actually  adopted  on  the  5th  of  Octo- 
ber. If  he  had',  he  would  scarcely  have  said  of  the  members  of  the 
convention,  "Do  I  misunderstand  them?'"— vthat  is,  the  position  of 
the  members  of  that  convention.  If  he  had  read  anything  purport- 
ing to  represent  the  views   of  the  convention,  it  was  the  fraudulent 


platform  printed  in  a  local  Springfield  paper,  with  which  Douglas 
confronted  him  at  Ottawa  four  years  later;  and  it  follows  very  natur- 
ally that  he  did  ''misunderstand"  the  real  position  of  the  convention. 
Two  years  later  the  Republican  Convention  at  Bloomington,  called 
with  Lincoln's  approval  by  the  Editorial  Convention  at  Decatur  of 
February  22,  185B,  adopted  a  platform  giving  utterance  to  the  same 
principles  as  those  enunciated  at  Springfield  in  1854,  and  then  the 
"  True  Abraham  Lincoln"  and  the  members  of  the  Springfield  Con- 
vention were  in  hearty  accojd,  and  neither  had  changed  their  attitude 
on  the  main  issues  in  the  smallest  particular. 

In  his  letter  to  Codding,  Lincoln  makes  no  reference  to  the  '"in- 
sult" ( '?)  of  his  nomination  to  the  United  States  Senate  by  the  "Abo- 
lition" convention  of  1854,  nor  did  Douglas  mention  it  during  the  de- 
bates of  1858,  as  he  certainly  would  have  done  if  such  a  thing  had 
occurred.  As  1  have  no  recollection  of  such  action  by  the  convention, 
and  nothing  of  the  sort  appears  in  the  resolutions  adopted,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  Mr.  Curtis's  accusation  on  this  subject  one  of  his 
characteristic  blunders — resulting,  probably,  from  a  misty  recollection 
of  the  action  to  this  efl^ect  by  the  convention  of  1858,  which  called 
forth  Lincoln's  memorable  "  house-divided- against-itself  speech"  of 
June  16th  of  that  year. 

If  the  appointment  of  Lincoln  as  a  member  of  that  "  Abolitionist 
Committee,"  as  Curtis  falsely,  though  ignorantly,  perhaps,  chooses  to 
stigmatize  it,  was  an  "impertinent  act,"  it  is  curious  that  we  should 
find  him,  two  years  later,  in  conference  with  the  Editorial  Convention 
at  Decatur  approving  a  similar  "impertinent  act"  in  naming  the  com- 
mittee which  called  the  Republican  State  Convention  held  at  Bloom- 
ington on  the  May  following.  Of  eleven  committeemen  appointed  at 
Decatur  only  two  or  three  could  have  been  consulted  on  the  subject; 
yet  we  find  the  majority  of  them  meekly  "  pocketing  the  insult "  and 
joining  in  the  call  for  the  Bloomington  Convention — the  exceptions 
being  W.  B.  Ogden  of  Chicago,  who  declined  on  account  of  business 
requiring  his  absence  from  the  State;  R.  J.  Oglesby,  who  left  the 
State  for  a  tour  through  Europe  and  the  Holy  Land,  and  Gustavus 
Koerner  (then  Lieutenant-Governor  under  the  administration  of 
Governor  Matteson),  who  doubted  whether  the  time  was  ripe  for  a 
new^  organization.  Koerner  was  later  found  in  co-oijeration  with  the 
new  party,  accepting  office  from  President  Lincoln,  but  finally  drifted 
back  into  the  ranks  of  the  Democracy. 

During  the  first  year  after  the  passage  of  the  Nebraska  Act  Lincoln 
was  engaged  in  a  vigorous  effort  to  induce  the  Whig  party,  as  a  body, 
to  align  itself  in  opposition  to  that  measure.  At  that  time  Lovejoy 
was  the  bogy  being  held  up  to  deter  him  from  entering  into  any 
combination  with  those  who  had  been  stigmatized — rightfully  or 
wrongfully — with  the  title  of  "Abolitionists."  That  his  hope  of  an 
alignment  by  the  Whig  party  had  been  dashed  in  pieces  a  few  months 
later,  is  evident  from  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  his  friend, 
Joshua  F.  Speed,  in  August,  1855:  "You  inquire  where  I  now  stand. 
That  is  a  disputed  point.  I  think  I  am  a  Whig;  but  others  say  there 
are  no  Whigs,  and  that  I  am  an  Abolitionist.     ...     I  now  do  no 
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more  than  oppose  the  extension  of  slavery,"  It  is  evident  from  this 
that  he  had  not  only  begun  to  realize  that  his  scheme  was  a  failure, 
but  was  considering  the  policy  of  a  union  with  members  of  both  the 
old  parties  who  might  agree  with  him  on  this  issue — a  position  which 
was  identical  with  that  of  the  convention  of  October,  1854,  and  fore- 
shadowed what  took  place  at  Bloomington  in  May,  1856,  when  he  and 
Owen  Lovejoy  thrilled  the  same  audience  by  their  eloquence  from  the 
same  platform,  in  support  of  the  same  principles  and  the  same  ticket, 
which  was  triumphantly   elected  in  November. 

During  Lincoln's  discharge  of  his  perplexing  duties  in  the  Presi- 
dential chair,  he  had  no  more  loyal  and  faithful  supporter  of  his 
policy  than  was  Owen  Lovejoy.  It  was  the  consciousness  of  this 
fact,  which,  after  the  anti-slavery  champion's  untimely  death  in  1864, 
called  forth  from  the  soon-to-be  martyred  President,  this  tribute  to 
his  memory: 

"Throughout  tny  heavy  and  perplexing-  responsibilities  here,  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  it  would  scarcely  wrong  any  other  to  say,  he  w^as  my  most  gener- 
ous friend.  Let  him  have  the  marble  monument  along  with  the  well  assured 
and  most  endearing  one  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  liberty  unselfishly 
for  all  men." 

That  I  am  not  alone  in  my  estimate  of  the  errors  which  Mr.  Curtis 
has  allowed  to  creep  into  his  story  of  the  so-called  "True  Abraham 
Lincoln,"  I  think  I  have  already  shown  by. quotations  from,  and  ref- 
erences to,  the  statements  of  others  who  took  part  in  the  first  attempt 
to  organize  the  Republican  party  at  Springfield  in  October,  1854.  I 
am  in  a  position  to  present  more  direct  testimony  from  one  of  these 
^Mr.  Bronson  Murray,  widely  known  throughout  the  State  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  for  many  years,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  influential  factors  in  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  found- 
ing of  a  system  of  industrial  colleges  in  all  the  States,  including  the 
University  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Murray,  who  was  a  delegate  to  the  con- 
vention from  LaSalle  county,  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  according  to  my  latest  information,  was  still  living  at  an 
advanced  age  in  New  York  City,  which  has  been  his  home  for  the 
past  thirty  years.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  me  a  few  months  ago,  in 
commenting  upon  the  extract  I  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Curtis'  .  .  . 
book,  Mr.  Murray  says: 

"One  may  pass  over  the  arrogance  of  an  author  who  undertakes  so  to 
characterize  the  solemn  deliberations  and  conclusions  of  'earnest,  eager  men,' 
as  he  admits  they  were,  and  who  were  discharging  their  duty  to  the  nation 
pursuant  to  a  call  for  the  men  of  all  parties  in  the  State  of  Illinois  who  were 
opposed  to  the  'Nebraska  Bill'  liable  to  extend  slavery  into  those  free  Terri- 
tories. But  the  falsification  of  history  in  stating  that  the  convention  was 
limited,  in  any  sense,  to  a  'small  group  of  Abolitionists,'  is  inexcusable  in  a 
work  professedly  truthful. 

"I  do  not  now  remember,  nor  have  I  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  passed  at 
that  convention;  but  I  am  very  certain  that  that  which,  at  that  day  would 
have  been  characterized  as  'Abolitionism.'  could  not  have  received  my  signature 
or  support.  The  Abolition  party  and  its  followers,  of  that  day,  were  a  dis- 
tinct and  well-known  body  of  men  who,  without  regard  to  consequences, 
advocated  the  interference  with  and  abolition  of  slavery  in  all  the  States  and 
Territories.  This  was  a  distinct  and  well-known  fact  of  that  time.  That,  in 
the  heat  of  party  strife,  men  should  attempt  to  blacken  the  reputation  of 
their  opponents  by  fastening   upon   them  opprobrious  epithets,  is  a  practice 
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confined  to  no  special  era  ....  But  true  history  knows  that  the  Con- 
vention of  October  4th  and  5th  (18.54)  was  called,  composed  and  limited  in  its 
membership  by  ho  such  lines  as  Mr.  William  Eleroy  Curtis  attempts  to  a.s.sig-n 
to  it.  It  is,  perhaps,  very  true  that  its  numbers  on  the  first  day  may  not  liave 
exceeded  Mr.  Curtis's  enumeration,  but  on  the  second  day,  when  the  resoluti  ms 
were  passed,  the  convention  was  a  fair  representation  of  the  State." 

No  word  of  mine  is  needed  to  give  additional  emphasis  to  the  de- 
served rebuke  of  an  author  who,  without  personal  or  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  events  which  he  attempts  to  describe,  assumes  to  belittle 
the  work  and  cast  reproach  upon  patriotic  men  now  passed  away.  At 
this  late  day,  after  the  name  of  Lincoln  had  been  immortalized  through 
all  the  ages  by  his  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  destruction  of 
slavery,  it  is  a  poor  tribute  to  his  memory  to  picture  him  as  resenting 
the  act  of  a  body  of  men  who,  while  honoring  him  with  their  con- 
fidence, simply  anticipated  him  in  recognition  of  the  necessity  for 
that  party  organization  in  which  he  joined  with  patriotic  zeal  and  en- 
thusiasm two  years  later,  and  which  finally  resulted  in  his  elevation 
to  the  Presidency.  Judged  by  his  invincible  logic,  his  sense  of 
justice,  his  political  sagacity  and  that  unswerving  integrity  which 
characterized  his  acts  in  both  public  and  private  life,  I  risk  nothing 
in  saying  that,  were  the  ''True  Abraham  Lincoln"  alive  today,  no  one 
would  resent  more  indignantly  than  he,  the  assumption  tliat  the 
vindication  of  his  honor  and  the  perpetuation  of  his  fame  call  for  the 
censure  and  detraction  of  those  who  were  his  firmest  supporters 
during  the  darkest  hours  in  the  Nation's  history. 

It  has  not  been  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  argue  that  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Republican  party  in  Illinois  was  consummated  by  the 
convention  held  in  Springfield  in  October,  1854,  or  to  depreciate  or 
underestimate  the  work  accomplished  in  the  same  direction  at  a  later 
.  period.  This  work  began  with  the  movement  to  restrict  the  further 
extension  of  slavery,  following  and  made  necessary  by  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise  in  the  adoption  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act, 
and  its  accomplishment  was  due  to  a  process  of  gradual  development  of 
which  the  steps  inaugurated  in  1854  formed  a  conspicuous  part,  and 
the  events  of  the  next  two  years,  leading  up  to  the  Bloomington  Con- 
vention of  1856,  marked  the  consummation.  They  were  parts  of  a 
whole,  as  was  the  development  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  emancipation 
policy,  foreshadowed  unconsciously,  but  with  impregnable  logic,  in 
his  si3eech  of  June  16,  1858,  when  he  uttered  the  declaration:  "This 
government  cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free.  I 
do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved — I  do  not  expect  the  house 
to  fall — but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all 
one  thing  or  all  the  other."  This  prediction  brought  upon  Lincoln 
the  charge  of  disunionism,  just  as  the  proposition  to  organize  a  new 
party  on  the  basis  of  opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery  brought 
upon  the  men  of  1854  the  charge  of  "abolitionism;"  yet  Lincoln  lived 
not  only  to  see  his  marvelous  prophecy  fulfilled  within  seven  short 
years,  but  to  become  the  chief  factor  in  its  accomplishment. 

The  part  which,  by  your  invitation,  I  have  endeavored  to  perform 
here  today,  as  one  of  the  few  surviving  members  of  the  convention  of 
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1854,  I  have  felt  to  be  due  no  less  to  the  memory  of  the  True  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  than  to  that  of  the  men  who.  unselfishly  and  uninflu- 
enced by  mere  aspirations  to  ofiice,  took  the  first  steps  to  organize 
the  Republican  party  in  Illinois. 


[Note— Since  the  preceding  article  was  put  in  type,  I  find  in  a  sketch  of  Judge  Mark 
Skinner,  a  former  prominent  lawyer  of  Chicago,  from  the  pen  of  E.  W.  Blatchford.  of  that 
city,  as  published  in  Vol.  IV',  (n.  63)  of  the  "Chicago  Historical  Society's  Collections."  under 
the  title  "Early  Chicago  and  Illinois,"  edited  and  annotated  by  the  late  Edward  (j.  Mason, 
the  following  reference  to  a  meeting  of  opponents  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  held  in  Chicago 
early  in  18.54:  "In  April,  1854,  a  meeting  of  prominent  Chicago  and  State  politicians,  includ- 
ing Democrats  and  Whigs  who  were  opposed  to  the  course  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  the 
Senate,  was  held  in  Room  4,  Tremont  House.  There  were  present  Abraham  Lincoln,  Lyman 
Trumbull,  Mark  Skinner,  Orville  H.  Browning,  John  T.  Stuart,  David  Davis,  Norman  Buel 
Judd,  J.  Young  Scammon,  Francis  C.  Sherman  and  others  equally  well  known.  Those 
present  pledged  themselves  to  the  support  of  an  Anti-Nebraska  party,  and  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  agitate  the  subject.  This  led  to  that  fusion  of  sentiment  that  revolutionized  the 
politics  of  the  entire  northern  part  of  the  State." 

This  meeting,  taking  place  before  the  final  passage  of  the  Kansas- Nebraska  Act  on  May 
30,  1854,  indicates  the  interest  already  felt  by  leading  members  of  both  parties  in  the  subject  of 
an  organization  opposed  to  that  act.] 


APPENDIX  A. 

Some  of  Mr.  Curtis's  Conspicuous  Errors  as  They    Appear  in  His  "True 
Abraham  Lincoln." 

By  way  of  illustration  of  Mr.  Curtis's  capacity  for  perpetrating  surprising- 
blunders  when  he  undertakes  to  deal  with  matters  of  history  with  special 
accuracy,  it  is  pertinent  here  to  call  attention  to  a  number  of  examples  of  a 
character  different  from  that  already  under  discussion.  Passing  over  numerous 
specimens  of  loose  and  faulty  literary  construction,  which  result  in  ambiguity 
of  meaning  or  absolute  violation  of  the  rules  of  syntax,  one  of  the  most  note- 
worthy of  these  examples  appears  on  page  7.5,  where,  in  relating  an  incident 
connected  with  Lincoln's  career  as  a  lawyer,  and  in  connection  with  which 
Mr.  Curtis  has  occasion  to  mention  Judge  David  Davis,  our  author  speaks  of 
that  early  Whig  and  ardent  personal  and  political  friend  of  Lincoln,  as  "an 
intimate  friend  and  fellow-Democrat"'  of  Senator  Douglas — the  first  half  of 
the  statement  being  as  far  from  the  truth  as  the  last.  On  page  100,  referring 
to  the  entrance  of  Douglas  into  Illinois  politics,  after  his  admission  to  the  bar 
at  twenty-one  years  of  age,  the  "Little  Giant'"  is  spoken  of  as  having  come 
"to  Springfield  with  no  acquaintances  and  only  thirty  seven  cents  in  his 
pocket,  to  contest  for  the  ofiice  of  State's  attorney  with  John  J.  Hardin.'" 
while  a  few  pages  farther  on  (page  134),  in  commenting  upon  Lincoln"s  first 
term  in  the  Legislature,  it  is  said  that,  "in  this  and  future  sessions  of  the 
Legislature,  he  (Lincoln)  sat  beside  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  .  .  .  Edward  D. 
Baker,  .  .  .  Oliver  (Orville)  H.  Browning,  .  .  .  John  A.  McClernand,  .  .  . 
John  Logan,  the  father  of  the  late  General  John  A.  Logan.  Robert  M 
(Richard  N.)  Cullom."  etc.  The  fact  in  regard  to  the  first  incident  is,  that 
Douglas  came  first  to  Jacksonville  with  the  reputed  "thirty-seven  cents  in  his 
pocket,"  in  1833,  then  went  to  Winchester  where  he  taught  school  and  studied 
law,  and,  two  years  later  made  his  successful  campaign — not  "at  Springfield"" 
but  at  Vandalia — for  the  State's  attorneyship  for  Morgan  county,  and  no 
doubt  before  his  arrival  in  Springfield  on  the  occasion  i-eferred  to,"  had  spent 
that  historic  "thirty-seven  cents"  many  times  over.  As  to  the  piece  of  legis- 
lative history,  Lincoln  did  not  sit  "beside  Stephen  A.  Douglas,"  nor  any  of 
the  other  gentlemen  named  during  his  first  term  in  the  General  Assembly, 
though  all  were  members  of  the  House  at  the  next  session,  except  Browning, 
who  was  in  the  Senate. 


Again,  on  page  100,  Montgomery  Blair,  Lincoln's  first  Postmaster-General, 
is  confounded  with  his  father  (Francis  P.  Blair.  Sr.),in  commenting  on  the 
self-imposed  mission  of  the  latter  to  Richmond  to  confer  with  .Fefferson  Davis 
in  reference  to  opening  negotiations  for  peace.  Other  bhanders  include  the 
mention  of  Montgomery  Illair  as  having  been  appointed  Solicitor  of  the  Court 
of  Claims  by  President  Buchanan  (page  187),  whereas  the  appointment  was 
made  in  18r)5  by  Franklin  Pierce;  the  substitution  of  the  name  Seward  for 
Chase,  as  shown  by  the  context,  on  page  207;  the  fixing  of  the  date  of  Lincoln's 
first  '"public  avowal  of  his  views  on  tlie  subject  of  slavery  in  his  protest 
against  a  series  of  pro- slavery  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Illinois  Legislature, 
as  belonging  to  the  year  1838,  and  incidentally  mentioning  "the  tragic  death 
of  Rev.  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy"  as  having  occurred  "a  few  months  after" — both  of 
these  events  having  occurred  in  1837.  The  naming  (page  393),  on  the  alleged 
authority  of  Seci-etary  of  the  Navy  Welles,  of  September  23,  1862,  as  the  date 
on  which  Lincoln  submitted  his  preliminary  Emancipation  Proclamation  to 
his  Cabinet — whereas  the  real  date,  as  shown  by  Welles'  article  in  the  Galaxy 
Magazine  of  December  1872,  was  September  20th,  the  proclamation  receiving 
Lincoln's  signature  on  the  22nd — illustrates  the  author's  capacity  for  perpe- 
trating blunders  when  he  attempts  to  be  exact. 

There  are  numerous  other  errors  scarcely  worth  mentioning  in  this  con- 
nection, but  probably  none  more  ludicrous  in  the  whole  batch  than  the  at- 
tempt of  the  authtir,  after  quoting  Lincoln's  description  of  himself  as  "only  a 
mast-fed  lawj^er,"  to  enlighten  his  readers  by  defining  '■Masf  as  "a  kind  of 
food  composed  of  acorns,  grass  and  similar  natural  substances,  which  was 
commonly  given  to  cattle  and  hogs  in  Indiana  and  other  frontier  Slates,  when 
he  was  a  boy" — a  definition  which  would  have  made  Noah  Webster  gasp  with' 
astonishment  that  his  dictionary  should  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Amer- 
ican nation  for  generations  with  so  little  effect  upon  one  of  its  most  preten- 
tious and  self-sufficient  authors.  Lincoln,  in  his  greenest  days,  would  scarcely 
have  made  the  luistake  of  thus  mixing  "grass  and  similar  natural  substances" 
with  "the  fruit  of  the  oak,  beech  and  other  forest  trees,"  under  the  general 
definition  of  "mast,"  nor  would  he  have  thought  it  necessary  to  "give"  them 
"to  cattle  and  hogs.'"  when  the  animals  for  which  nature  intended  them,  were 
able  to  help  themselves. 

In  the  face  of  blunders  such  as  these  in  connection  with  well  known  facts 
of  history,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  should  be  confronted  with  even 
more  vital  errors  concerning  matters  about  which  the  writer  knew  nothing 
personally,  and  in  reference  to  which  he  has  merely  adopted  the  mistakes  of 
others  who.  without  personal  knowledge  of  the  events  which  they  attempted 
to  describe,  allowed  themselves  to  be  misled  by  the  prejudiced  and  malevolent 
misstatements  of  a  partisan  press  in  a  time  of  intense  political  agitation  and 
sectional  antagonism? 


APPENDIX  B. 


REPrBi.iCAN  Platform  of  1854. 


The  following  is  the  platform  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  opponents  of  the 
Nebraska  bill  held  at  Springfield,  111..  October  4th  and  5th.  1854: 

WiiEKEAs,  The  present  Congress  by  a  majority  of  the  members  elected  to 
the  house,  has  deliberately  and  wantomlj'^  re-opened  the  controversy  respect- 
ing the  extension  of  slavery  under  our  national  jurisdiction,  which  a  majority 
of  the  people  has  understood  to  be  closed  forever  by  the  successive  compro- 
mises of  1820  and  1850;  and 

WiiEKEAs,  This  Congress,  aided  and  impelled  by  the  Federal  Executive,  has 
by  the  act  currently  known  as  the  Nebraska  bill,  designedly  subverted  so 
much  of  the  compact,  commonly  termed  the  Missouri  Compromise,  as  excluded 
slavery  from  that  vast  region  of  our  continent  stretching  from  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  from  the  parellel  of  36  degrees  30  minutes  to 
the  northern  boundary  of  our  Union,  the  State  of  Missouri  alone  excepted; 
therefore. 
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Resolved,  That  the  State  of  Illinois  affirms  and  maintains  the  rig-ht  and  the 
duty  of  the  General  Government  to  prohibit  and  preclude  the  extension,  estab- 
lishment or  perpetuation  of  human  slavery  in  any  and  every  territory  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  any  territory,  possession  and  country  over  which  this 
country  now  has,  or  may  hereafter  acquire,  exclusive  jurisdiction. 

Resolved,  That  the  doctrine  affirmed  by  the  Nebraska  bill,  and  gilded  over 
by  its  advocates  with  the  specious  phrases  of  non-intervention  and  popular 
sovereig-nty,  is  really  and  clearly  a  complete  surrender  of  all  the  g-round  hith- 
erto asserted  and  maintained  by  the  Federal  Government,  with  respect  to 
the  limitation  of  slavery,  is  a  plain  confession  of  the  rig-ht  of  the  slave  holder 
to  transfer  his  human  chattels  to  any  part  of  the  public  domain,  and  there 
hold  them  as  slaves  as  long  as  inclination  or  interest  may  dictate;  that  this  is 
an  attempt  totally  to  reverse  the  doctrine,  hitherto  uniformly  held  by  states- 
men and  jurists,  that  slavery'  is  the  creature  of  local  and  state  law,  and  to 
make  it  a  national  institution. 

Resolved,  That,  as  freedom  is  national  and  slavery  sectional  and  local,  the 
absence  of  all  law  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  presumes  the  existence  of  a 
state  of  freedom  alone,  while  slavery  existed  only  by  virtue  of  positive  law. 

Resolved,  That  slavery  can  exist  in  a  territory '  only  by  usurpation  and  in 
violation  of  law,  and  we  believe  that  Congress  has  the  right  and  should  pro- 
hibit its  extension  into  such  territory,  so  long-  as  it  remains  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  General  Government. 

Resolved,  That  we  willingly  concede  to  neighboring  States  all  the  legal 
rights  on  our  soil  included  in  the  sacred  compact  of  the  Constitution,  but  we 
regard  the  trial  by  jury  and  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  as  safeguards  of  per- 
sonal liberty  so  necessary  that  no  interests  of  any  citizen  of  our  own  State 
ever  are,  or  can  be,  permitted  to  suspend  them:  and,  therefore  no  citizen  of 
other  States  can  fairly  ask  us  to  consent  to  their  abrogation. 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  no  antagonism  of  national  interest  between  us 
and  the  citizens  of  the  Southern  States,  nor  do  we  entertain  any  feeling  of 
hostility  toward  them,  but  we  recognize  them  as  kindred  and  brethreti  of  the 
same  national  family,  having  a  common  origin,  and  we  hope  a  common  and 
glorious  destiny. 

Resolved,  That,  in  that  fraternal  spirit,  we  call  upon  them  to  aid  us  in  re- 
storing the  action  of  government  to  its  primitive  usage,  under  which  we  have 
so  long  enjoj-ed  prosperity  and  peace,  as  the  only  guarantee  of  future  har- 
mony, and  a  certain,  if  not  the  only,  means  of  perpetuation  of  the  Union. 

Resolved,  That  the  river  and  harbor  improvements,  when  necessary  to  the 
salety  and  convenience  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  or  among  the  sev- 
eral States,  are  objects  of  national  concern,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  congress,  in 
the  execution  of  its  constitutional  power,  to  provide  for  the  same. 

Resolved,  That- we  heartily  approve  the  course  of  the  freemen  of  Connecti- 
cut, Vermont,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Indiana,  New  York,  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and 
Maine,  postponing  or  disregarding  their  minor  differences  of  opinion  or  pref- 
erences, and  acting  together  cordially  and  trustingly  in  the  same  cause  of 
freedom,  of  free  labor  and  free  soil,  and  we  commend  their  spirit  to  the  free- 
men of  this  and  other  States,  exhorting  each  to  renounce  his  party  whenever 
and  wherever  that  party  proves  unfaithful  to  human  freedom. 
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